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*CORNELIANVM DOLIUM: 
DISSIMA.” 


Dolium é Comedia Lepidissima. 
Auctore, T. R. ingeniosissimo hujus vi Heli- 
conic, Lond. 1638, 12mo. This pleasant and 
witty, but indelicate Latin play has been ascribed 
by Mr. Douce (Jllustrations of Shake speare, edit. 
1839, 8vo, p. 557), to Thomas Randolph, and that 
ascription seems to have been approved of by the 
Rev. C. H. Hartshorne, the author of the article 
on Latin Plays in the Retrospective Review (vol. 
xii. p 35), and Mr. Halliwell (Dictionary of Old 
English Plays, 1860, 8vo, p. 60.) With all due 
respect to these eminent authorities, I am how- 
ever satisfied, on a close ———— of it, that, 
notwithstanding the initials J. R., it is one of the 
numerous productions of Richard Brathwait, to 
whose other Latin works I trace great similarity 
in style throughout the play. 


COMcEDIA LEPI- 


Cornelianvom 


NOTES AND QUERIES 


Lepidis- 


It must be remembered that in issuing such of 


his works as were of a less delicate and freer cha- 
racter, he almost invariably published them anony- 
mously or under a pse sudonome; while to his other 
productions of a graver and more decorous de- 
scription, as for instance his Spiritual Spicerie, 
printed in same year as the Cornelianvum Dolium, 
he prefixed his name on the title- page. The 


initials J. R. represent, it may be concluded, one 
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| of these pseudonomes, as the play, most probably 


to which, at that 
period of his life, when he was occupied in works 
of a more he would not like to 
put his nam If the play were written by 
Thomas Randolph, who died four years before the 
date Mr. Douce 
surely it would have been claimed for 
brother Robert Randolph, and add 
of which at least five editions 
1638. But neither in the boo 
which very often the 
author when his initials only are prefixed to his 
nor in the notice of Randolph in Langbaine, 
mention made of his being the author of 
And it seems diflicult to understand, on 
its being by him, why the pub- 
have availed himself of the 
. popular name, instead of shroud- 
ambiguity of initials, ially 
wv was dead, there no 
oncealment. 
The curious frontispiece to Cornelianvum Dolium 
by Marshall, Brathwait’s fav: engraver ; 
wrinter of it, Harper, was likewise the printer 

of his Arcadian Princess (1635, 12mo), and the 
«lication is to his great friend Sir Alexander 
e, to whom his Whimzies (1631, 12mo), 
ras i ed, and who is also, I consider, the 
*“ Royal Alexander” to whom his Barnaby was 
dedicated. The same words “candidé, condité, 
cordat®” are used as occur in the dedication to 
the 2nd part of his Essays on the Five Senses 
2nd edit. 1635, 12mo.) ‘The errata on the last 
page (and the errata form test in the 
detection of anonymous and pseudononymous 
works), are introduced by 
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“ Corneliani sit amoris 
Hos corrigere errores,” 


and supplemented by 


“ Preli, preelii, vite, voti, } 
Vos Errores valetote.” | § 


Compare these with the similar notices in Bar- 
naby _—_— 
‘A vertice ad calcem 
Erratis admove falcem,” 
and 
“ Spectans ista typis data 
Hoc composui errata,” 
and 
“Inter Barnabe errores 
Hi mutarunt preli mores.” 

Anything more like Brathwait’s style than the 
rhyming of the Latin verses at pp. 68, 71, 118, 
121, 131, 132, it would be difficult indeed to pro- 
duce. I will not trespass upon your space by 
quoting them, but in my opinion they are quite 
sufficient of themselves to establish Brathwait’s 
authorship of the play. I am only surprised that 
Mr. Park and Mr. Haslewood, in their very ex- 
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tensive research, should not have added this to | 


the series of Brathwait’s works, which their care 
and diligence so much enlarged, and to which 
some further addition will be made by my friend, 
the Rev. Thos. Corser, in the forthcoming second 
volume of his valuable Collectanea Anglo- Poetica. 

It must not be forgotten that Brathwait men- 
tions Cornelius's Tub, which is so quaintly depicted 
in the frontispiece to Cornelianrm Dolium with 
the words “ Sedeo in Veneris Solio, in Dolio doleo,” 


inscribed on it, in his Law of Drinking, 1617 | 


(12mo, p. 74), in which amusing work Cornelius 
(Vandunk) is a leading character. 
Jas. Cross.ey. 


WHITTINGTON, 

At the recent election of the Lord Mayor, the 
City orators have been eloquently lavish in their 
quotation of the legend : — 

“ Turn again Whittington, 
Thrice Lord Mayor of London.” 

But the case of the present highly esteemed 
Chief Magistrate and that of Richard Whittington 
are entirely different. The latter was not imme- 
diately re-elected as a proof of the estimation in 
which he was held by his fellow-citizens. 


On reference to the Roll of Lord Mayors, it | 


will be found that Sir Richard Whittington was 
elected for the first time in 1397; and he was not 
again re-elected till 1406, a period of nine years 
having elapsed: and for the third time not till 
1419, or after a period of twenty-two years from 
his first election. So long atime having passed 
between the first and third elections, a doubt might 
arise — that as the average is about nine years 
from the time of the election of a citizen to the 
office of Alderman, and his appointment as Lord 
Mayor—whether a son of the first Sir Richard 
might not have been the Mayor of 1419; more 
especially as there seems to have been a nice 
little family arrangement. A Robert Whittington 
having served the office of sheriff in 1416, and 
again in 1419. 

On a closer inspection of the Roll, this it will be 
seen is not so; but that, in Whittington’s era, an 
Alderman being called upon to serve the office of 
Lord Mayor more than once was of very frequent 
occurrence. Indeed, it can be shown to have 
been a matter of course. 

For instance, after Whittington had served in 
1406, he was succeeded by Sir William Stondon, 
who had served in 1392. Stondon was succeeded, 
in 1408, by Sir Drew Barentine, who had suc- 
ceeded Whittington in 1398. 

Barentine was succeeded by Sir Richard Mar- 
low in 1409, and Marlow again served in 1417. 

He was succeeded in 1410 by Sir Thomas 
Knowles, who had previously taken office after 
Sir Drew Barentine in 1399. 
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After Whittington’s third year of office, in 1419, 
| William Cambridge was Mayor in 1420. 

But in 1421 came Sir Robert Chichley, who 
| had also served in 1411; in 1422, Sir William 
| Waldern, who had served in 1412; and in 1493, 
| Sir William Cromer, who had served in 1413. 

Besides these cases there were Sir Henry Bar. 
| ton, who served in 1416, and again in 1428 ; Sir 
| Hicholas Wootton, 1415 and 1430; Sir John 

Gedney, 1427 and 1447; Sir William Eastfield, 
1429 and 1437; and Sir John Michel, 1424 and 
1436. 

At the risk of being thought unromantic, and 
wishing to destroy a charming fiction, I am com- 
pelled to come to the conclusion that the fame of 
Whittington, as marked by his re-election, is as 
apocryphal as that of his cat ; and that his frequent 
occupancy of the civic chair, arose from the same 
causes as those which conferred an equal honour 
on so many of his brother aldermen. I am led 
to believe that all on the rota having passed the 
chair, it became the turn of the senior members 
to serve again. Even if this were not the practice, 
it must be admitted that Whittington achieved no 
more distinction than most of his contemporaries, 
of whom nothing is now heard. The cases of Sir 
Nicholas Brembar, who served three successive 
years from 1383 to 1385, and he had previously 
been Mayor in 1377; and Sir Michael Exton, 
who served the office in 1386 and 1387, might 
appear to upset my theory, but then again it 
shows a precedent for an alderman being elected 
| two years in succession. And had Sir Richard 
| Whittington been so popular with his fellow 
citizens, why did they wait for such long periods 
as nine and twenty-two years, before they dis- 
covered his virtues and testified their admiration 
of them ? Crary. 








“BUY A SON-IN-LAW IN A FAIR, AND TOLL 
HIM.”—( All's Well that Ends well, Act V. Sc. 3.) 


To understand the speech of Lord Lafeu, it 
will be necessary to recapitulate a few of the 
laws and customs as to markets and fairs. The 
latter in fact are markets overt, only held at longer 
intervals than the former, which were generally 
weekly. The Saxons encouraged all transactions 
in open market: in fact some of the laws of 
Ethelbert and Edgar prohibited the sale of any 
articles above the value of twenty pence, except 
in market overt, and in presence proborum tes- 
tium. In these cases the purchase was valid, and 
the purchaser held the article bought against all 
the world, even though it had been stolen. These 
customs, however, were found to be productive 
of great inconveniences in the case of horses : and 
there were special statutes passed (I have not 
the means of reference here, but believe) in the 
early part of the reign of Philip and Mary, and 
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Jate in the reign of Elizabeth. Under these the 
purchaser was protected: if the horse had been 
publicly exhibited in the open market (not in any 
private stable or shed) a certain fixed length of 
time; if he had been brought to the clerk of the 
market by both buyer and seller ; if the toll of 
the market were paid ; or if there should be no toll, 
acertain fee to the book-keeper of the market; if 
he should enter the names of the parties, the 
description of the horse, and the warranty, or 
youching of the seller, —if all these formalities 
were complied with, the purchaser (with certain 
restrictions), was protected, even if the horse had 
been stolen. These customs were in use in most 
country fairs and markets a short time ago, and 
robably are so now; and were common in 
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Smithfield till a little before, even if not quite up | 


to the time of its removal. 
It is to this custom the widow alludes ( Hudibras, 


part 2, Canto I. line 691), when the Knight begs | 


of her to release him from the stocks : — 
“Buyers you know are bid beware; 
And worse than thieves receivers are. 
How shall I answer Hue and cry. 
- + « « « CanT bring proof 
Where, when, by whom, and what y’ ere sold for, 
And in the open Market toll’d for ?” 

We know Shakespeare was well skilled in the 
laws of England, and I would venture to suggest 
had these facts in his mind. If so, the meaning 
of Lord Lafeu’s speech is simply this. “I will 
not have a son-in-law like Count Bertram, to fly 
away as soon as the wedding is over. I will 
have one with some foll, entry, and warranty that 
he may not be taken from me as soon as I have 
got him.” A. A. 

Poets’ Corner. 





THE BALTIMORE FAMILY. 


The account of this family furnished to the 
London Magazine and Burke's Extinct and Dor- 


mant Peerages being incomplete, I have been led | 
to make further research, the result of which is 


as follows : — 

I. Sir George Calvert, knight, married, in 1604, 
Anne daughter of George Mynne, of Herting- 
fordbury, Herts. Her ladyship died 8th of Au- 
gust, 1622, in the 43rd year of her age, and was 
buried in the church at Hertingfordbury, where 
a tablet was erected to her memory, with an in- 


scription, given below*, from which it appears | 


that she left the following children — 


* Inscription on the tablet to Lady Calvert’s me- 
mory :— 
“Obiit 8 die August. Anno Salutis, 1622, 
D, O. M. §. 


Jucundiss ©* Memoriz 
Anne Georg. F. Joan, N. Minne 


Ad omnia quecunque egregia nat, ad meliora regress, | 
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1. Cecil. 

2. Leonard, first governor of Maryland, died 
9th June, 1647. 

3. George; went to Maryland with Leonard in 
1633 ; was one of the Council, and died, it is sup- 
posed, in Virginia. 

4. Francis; died before his father. 

5. Henry. 

6. John; died before 1632. 

7. Anne; married William Peasely; resided 
in London in 1642. 

8. Dorothy. 

9. Elizabeth. 

10. Grace ; married Sir Robert Talbot, of Kil- 
dare, Ireland, Bart., father of Richard Earl of 
Tyrconnel. 

ll. Helen. 

In Feb. 1625 (N.S.), nearly three years after 
Lady Calvert’s decease, Sir George was created 
Baron Baltimore, and contracted a second mar- 
riage, as I infer from the fact that I find 

12. Philip (who is not enumerated among the 
children of Lady Calvert), called “ half-brother” 
of Cecil. He was Secretary of the province in 
1656, and Governor from 1660 to 1662. I pre- 
sume he remained in Maryland, as a Philip Cal- 
vert was Commissioner in 1668 for determining 
the boundary at Watkins Point. Lord Balti- 
more, dying in 1632, was buried in Fleet Street, 
in the chancel of St. Dunstan’s in the West, and 
succeeded by his eldest son, 

II. Cecil, who married Anne, daughter of 
| Thomas Lord Arundel of Wardour (after whom 
| Anne Arundel county, Maryland, is called.) This 
lady died in 1639, leaving one son, 

1. Charles; born in 1631; was Governor of 
Maryland from 1662 to 1676. Cecil, second 
Lord Baltimore, dying 30th November, 1675, was 
succeeded (not by John, as incorrectly stated in 
the London Magazine, but) by — 

III. Charles, who returned to England in 1676, 


Pietate, pudicitia, prudentia incomparabilis feminx, 
Georgius Leon. F. Joan, N. Calvertus Eques Aur. Invictiss. 
Jacobo Regi 
Mag. Britanic. Franc. Hibernix, pio, felici, semper 
augusto, secret. prim. 

Et a conciliis sanctoribus, que cum vixit annos 18, sine 
offensa, liberosque pari sexus discrimine decem 
Reliquit Cecilium, Leonardum, Georgium, Franciscum, 

| Henricum, Annam, Dorotheam, Elizabetham, 
Graciam, Helenam, Sextum autem 
filium Johannem mortis, 
| Heu! sux luctusque paterni prodromum ediderat, 
Tam suavis contubernii memor maritus, tantoque 
Dolore et desidcrio impar, conjugi sanctissime hoc 
Monumentum manibus geminis gemens posuit, 
Sibi et suis posteris eorum. 
Vixit An, xu, M. rx. D. xvi.” 
Discourse on the Life and Character of 
George Calvert, first Lord Baltimore, 
by Hon. John P. Kennedy, p. 36. 
note. 
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but went back to Maryland, and administered the 
government there from Feb. 1681 to 1684, in 
which last-mentioned year he again arrived in 
England. At the Revolution he adhered to the 
new dynasty ; was commissioned brigadier-gene- 
ral May 30, 1696, and major-general January 1, 
1707. ; His children were — 

1. Cecil, who died a minor. 

A Benedict Leonard. 

Charles, third Lord Baltimore, died 20th Fe- 
bruary, 1714, and was buried in St. Paneras’ 
Church, Middlesex ; he was succeeded by 

[V. Benedict Leonard, who married, in 1698, 
Lady Charlotte Lee, eldest daughter of Edward, 


first Earl of Litchfield, and grand-daughter of 


Charles IT. and the Duchess of Cleveland. Their 
child: hn were — 

1. Charles. 

2. Benedict Leonard, F.R.S., M.P. for Har- 
wich, Governor of Maryland from 1727 to Sept. 
1731, died in England in 1732, without issue. 


3. Edward Henry, President of the Council of 


Maryland, died without issue. 

4. Cecil, born 1702, died 1765, without legiti- 
mate issue. 

5. Charlotte, twin with Cecil, married Thomas 
Brerewood, died Dec. 1744. 

6. Jane, born 1703. 

7. Barbara, born 1704, died an infant. 

Benedict Leonard, fourth Lord Baltimore, who 
was the first to conform to the Church of Eng- 
land, enjoyed the title not quite two months. He 
died 16th April, 1715, and was buried at Epsom. 
The dowager baroness survived him until 20th 
July, 1731, and was buried at Woodford. His 
lordship was succeeded by — . 

V. Charles, born 29th Sept. 1699. In 173], 
he was appointed gentleman of the bed-chamber 
to Frederick Prince of Wales, and in December 
of the same year was elected Fellow of the Royal 
Society. His lordship went to Maryland in 1732, 
and administered the government of that province 
until June 1753, when he returned to England ; 
in 1734, he was elected to represent St. Germains, 
Cornwall ; in 1736 was constituted Warden of the 
Stannaries; in 1740, Steward of Kennington 
Manor, Surrey ; in 1741 and 1747, elected repre- 
sentative of Surrey; in March 1741, was appointed 
Commissioner of the Admiralty, which he resigned 
in April 1745, and was made Cofferer of the Prince 
of Wales's household, and Surveyor-general of the 
Duchy Lands in Cornwall. On the 20th July, 
1730, his lordship married M ry, daughter of Sir 
Theodore Janssen, of Wimbledon, Surrey, Bart., 
on whom a jointure of 800l. a-year was settled. 
Their children were — ; 

1. Frederick. 

2. Louisa, married John Browning 15 May, 
1762, and died a lunati Be . 


3. Caroline, married Robert Eden, last pro- | 
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prietary governor of Maryland, who was subse. 
quently created a baronet. 

4. Frances Dorothy, died 5th March, 1736. 

Charles, fifth Lord Baltimore, diced at his house 
in Kent 24th April, 1751, and was interred at 
Epsom. His lady survived until 1769, in which 
year she died. He was succeeded in his title and 
estates by — 

VI. Frederick, born 6 July, 1731, married 9th 
March, 1753, Lady Diana Egerton, daughter of 
the Duchess of Bridgewater, settling on her lady- 
ship a jointure of 2000/. a year ; but she died 
shortly after from a hurt received by a fall from a 
phaeton whilst airing with her husband, who died 
4th September, 1771, without legitimate issue, 
when the title became extinct. 

The authorities from which the above is com- 
piled are Bacon’s Laws of Maryland, Annapolis, 
1765, folio; Harris and McHenry’s Maryland 
Reports, New York, 1812, 8vo: case, “Calvert ». 
Eden;” Browning's Appeal tothe Citizens of Mary- 
land, Baltimore, 1812, 8vo; Flistorical View of 
the Government of Maryland by J. V.U. McMahon, 
Baltimore, 1831, 8vo; London Mag. for 1768 (in 
part). FE. B. O’Canracnan, 


Albany, N. Y. 


Hlinor Aotes. 


Fortunate Corcipence.— On Friday, 2nd 
August, being anxious to witness the Eton and 
Westminster boat race, I went down by Richmond 
train to Barnes, and walked from thence to the 
water side opposite Chiswick Ait. On reaching 
the river, to my great disappointment I found that 
both the eye-pieces of a double field-glass which 
I had taken with me had come off, and that one 
of them was lost; the other was in the breast 
pocket of my coat, where I had carried the glass. 
My daughters, who were with me, and myself 
searched for the missing eye-piece and glass for 
some time, but without success. Recollecting 
that I had used the glass while in the railway car- 
riage, I called a day or two afterwards at the 
South-Western Station in hopes that it might have 
been found, but was again disappointed. I then 
took the glass to Mr. Bland, the optician of Fleet 
Street, from whom I had purchased it, for the pur- 
pose of having another eye-piece fitted to it. On 
calling in the course of a week or ten days, 
and asking if the glass was ready, Mr. Bland 
replied: “Yes; and I think you will say we have 
made a very good job of it.” I tried the elass, 
and said, “Yes, it seems to me just as good as ever.” 
“ T have no doubt it is,” he replied, smiling ; “for 
it is the same eye-piece that you lost. Upon send- 
ing the glass to the party whom we employed to 
repair it, he said he should have no difficulty, for 
that he had got the missing eye-piece. A man, 
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who had picked it up by the river side a few 
days before, had brought it to him for sale.” 

Now, when we consider the place at which the 
glass was lost, the number of persons, out of the 
three million of Londoners, by whom it might 
have been found, and the chances that if found 
by one who would think of selling it, that the 
finder should take it to the very individual to 
whom the defective glass would afterwards be sent 
for the purpose of being repaired, I think the 
readers of “ N. & Q.” will admit this to be a most 
extraordinary coincidence, well fitted to be added 
to the Chapter of Accidents given by a correspon- 
dent (P. A. D., 2°* S. x. 241), and one which 
ought to be authenticated by the name of the 
owner of the glass, and therefore I subjoin it. 

Wituiam J. Troms. 

CrericaAn Oratory.—The pages of “ N. & Q.” 
are invaluable, as affording a means of according 
honour and gratitude to whom they are due. 

In 2 *. xii. 245, there are three instances ad- 
duced of an expression of opinion on the above 
subject. 

I should like to inscribe in the columns of 
“N. & Q.” the name and labours of an individual 
second to none in his efforts for the welfare of the 
Church of Christ, and that is, the Rev. Charles 
Simeon of King’s College, Cambridge. 

For years one of his gratuitous occupations was 
the training a number of young students in the 
“art of sermon making.” And not only this, but 
also in the delivery and management of the voice in 
preaching, §c. 


A relative of my own, by no means possessed of 


a powerful voice, used to be heard in any part of 
the largest church he preached in, and this he 
always ascribed to the advice and instruction he 
received from Mr. Simeon. 

I mention this to show that it is not a new sub- 
ject, and that there have been individuals who 
have laboured to remedy it, and whose labours 
should not be overlooked and forgotten. J. W. 


Archbishop Sharp, whom Burnet pronounced 
one of the most popular preachers of the age, was 
agreat reader of Shakspeare. Dr. Mangey, who 
married his daughter, told the Speaker Onslow, 
that he advised all young divines to unite the 
reading of Shakspeare to the study of the Scrip- 
tures; and Dr. Lisle, Bishop of Norwich, who 
had been chaplain to Archbishop Wake, assured 
Onslow that Sharp’s declaration, “ that the Bible 


and Shakspeare had made him Archbishop of 


York,” was often repeated at Lambeth Palace. 
See Onslow’s note to Burnet’s History of his Own 
Time, iii. 100, Oxford edition. a es 


Wurre-wasuine Cuurcnes.—It has often been 
matter of wonder when this deforming process first 
came into use, and why it was so generally fol- 
lowed. It not only causes a great periodical 
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expense, but a vast trouble in cleaning. It could 
not have been only to obliterate “ superstitious 
pictures,” for it is universal where there are no 
vestiges of such things; and is not only daubed 
on the plastered wall, but on stone-work, (plain, 
or moulded, or carved,) and even in many place: 
on wood-work. In looking over that curious and 
valuable paper on the Plague, by Mr. Durrant 
Cooper, printed in the Archeologia, vol. xxxiv 
p- 19, I see when the judges were about to return 
to Westminster after the Plague, that strict orders 
were given to white-wash the rooms, &c. Is it 
possible the fear of infection induced people at 
the same time to white-wash the churches? If 
so, it may afford something like a rational expla- 
nation of the practice. A. A, 


Poets’ Corner 


PRESERVATION OF Spectes.—In Fuller's Church 
History, bk. ix. § 39 (vol. v. p. 98 in Brewer's ed.), 
I find the following :— 

“We know some maintain, that if any one species or 
kind of creatures be utterly extinct, the whole universe, 
by sympathy therewith, and consciousness of its own im- 
perfection, will be dissolved.” 

Who are they who maintain this ? 

The passage brings to mind the Laureate’s Ln 
Memoriam, where he says of Nature, 

“ So careful of the type she seems, 
So careless of the single life.” 
And again, he finds from the revelations of geo- 
logy that Nature is not careful even of types :-— 
“ From scarped cliff and quarried stone 
She cries, a thousand types are gone,” — 
a sentence which contains the refutation of Fuller's 
theory by modern science. S. C. 


Currtsey Ansey.— As it appears that coffins 
in Purbeck stone, and other materials, are being 
found in the excavations, it may be well to note 
from other sources what eminent persons have 
been interred at Chertsey. Sir John Bourchier, 
K.G., fourth son of William, Earl of Ewe, was 
buried at Chertsey. Sir John’s mother was Anne 
Plantagenet, daughter of Thomas of Woodstock, 
Duke of Gloucester. He married Margery, 
daughter and heiress of Richard Berners (com- 
monly called Lord Berners), of West Horsley, 
Surrey, and was summoned to Parliament from 
26th May, 1455 to 19th Aug. 1472, as “John 
Bourchier de Berners Chevalier.’ He died in 
1474, leaving bequests to the monks of St. Peter’s 
at Chertsey, where he directed his remains to be 
interred. See Burke’s Extinct Peerage. 

In a grant of the Manor of Wyke, Surrey, be- 
fore me, he is styied Johannes Bourchier, Miles, 
Dominus de Barnays. 

Of what family was John Cordrey, or Corderoy, 
who succeeded as Abbot of Chertsey in 1529? 
And what were his family arms ? 
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He surrendered the Abbey on the 6th July, 
1537. Bishop Burnet says Cordrey was a friend 
to the Reformation, and was to reform the Abbey 
at Bisham, Berks, to which he was removed. But 
this he also surrendered on the 19th June, 1539. 

W. H. Lamy. 

Fulham. 


Rueries. 
H. TUBBE, M.A.: HIS “ MEDITATIONS.” 


What is known of him? In the title-page of 
his Meditations in Three Centuries, an autograph 
manuscript in my possession, he describes himself 
as sometime of St. John’s College in Cambridge. 
The MS., apparently in readiness for printing 
from, has three dedications — one to each century 
of meditations — all intended to be filled up with 
the names of ladies, and for which blanks are left. 
The autograph signature of Aar. Pulleyn, War- 
den, July 17th, 1659, is on the first page; and 
this former possessor or guardian of the MS. has 
given a descriptive heading to the first seventy- 
two meditations. 

By way of note, I annex a short specimen, taken 
at random, as any one of these 300 meditations 
would be found interesting : — 


“Tdlenesse is the barrennesse of the soule. All liv- 
ing creatures have by nature some kind of imploi- 
ment, the benefit of which is communicated to the rest of 
the world. The worst things have some goodnes, and 
are still busied in some active engagement for a generall 
use and profit. Plants and herbs, which have no yisible 
motion, advance themselves by degrees into a fruitful 
state and condition. The creature without life is not 
without action. With what a brave career the shining 
Sun spreads his diurnall pace? and how the sister Moon 
in a constant change follows this leading dance? How 
nimble is the Fire, how piercing is the Aire? How the 
Sea rowles about with perpetuall waves? All which 
may teach man a lesson of laborious diligence, and raise 
him from the lethargie of a non-imployment. Lazinesse 
corrupts both the body and the mind. Nothing can be 
so tedious and irksome as to want busines. Exercise 
keepes the heart in tune, and feeds the spirits with a 
lively sense, whereas doing nothing disorders the braine, 
and starves the quickest witts into a dull discontent.” 


Frep. Henpriks. 


[We hope our correspondent’s Query may elicit some 
particulars of Henry Tubbe, loyalist and poet. His prose 
and poetical pieces in the Harl. MS. 4126 are highly in- 
teresting and well worth printing. They consist of 
Epistles in prose and verse; Two Books of Elegies; 
Hymns; Epistles translated ; Odes; Satires ; Characters; 
Epigrams; Epistole ad familiares; and Devotions, in 
three centuries. In 1648 he was residing at Essex 
House; and from 1652 to 1654 at Hothfield in Kent, 
where he appears to have ended his days. We cannot 
discover whether he was in orders.—Ep. | 





“Tue Acts or Queen Exizasern ALLEGo- 
RIZED.” — Can you give me any information con- 
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cerning the following MS. volume of poetry : 
“The Acts of Queen Elizabeth Allegorized ” by 
William Dodwall? Commend: atory verses pre- 
Master of Arts, ‘Tho. Vian, 
Jo. Blewit, Elias Wrench, Chr. Windell, and Ed. 
Melenchampe. It is a quaint production, coming 
down to 1599, and adorned with divers marvel. 
lous pen and ink sketches. The notices of various 
occurrences are of interest, and particularly the 
notice of the Martin Marprelate affair. 
G. H. K. 
Arrow Heap. — Before Captain Cuttle’s ad- 
vice I saw somewhere some account of the use in 
government departments of the “ broad-arrow,” 
but now that I want to know the earliest date that 
can be ascertained of its employment, and where 
to find an early example of its form, my neglect 
of the principle of making a note, throws me upon 
your compassion for help.* Es om 


“Barony or Hussey.” — Barty of Hnsary, 
claim of M. Disney to ; also Supplement, by W B. 
D. D. Turnbull, edit. 1836. Can a copy of this 
book be borrowed, security for its return being 
given ? W. C.F. 

Vicarage, Hunstanton, Lynn, Norfoik. 


Barons or tHe Excaequer. — Where will any 
history of these Barons be found, and why are 
they called Barons? And what is the meaning 
of Cursitor Baron ? B.N. 


Beaucuamp. — In Dugdale’s Warwickshire the 
first Beauchamp, who was Earl of Warwick, is 
said (see pedigree) to have had, with other issue, 
daughters named Isabella and Sibilla. Did they 
marry? And if so, whom ? Norroik. 


Brerrocrarnicat Quertes.—I have a copy of 
an anonymous 4to. pamphlet, entitled — 

* An Account of the Innovations made by the Arch 
bishop of Dublin [Wm. King, D.D.]}, both in respect of 
his entrance on the Archbishoprick, and in regard of the 
Dean and Chapter of Christ Church.” (London, 1704, 
pp. 24.) 

Archdeacon Cotton, in his Fasti Ecelesie Hi- 
bernice, vol. v. p. 82, makes mention of a copy in 
the Library of the Royal Dublin Society, and 
describes it as “curious and scarce.” Who was 
the author ? 

I am also anxious to know the names of the 
writers of the following 8vo. pamphlets : — 


1. “A View of the Present State of Ireland,” &c. 


| (London, 1780, pp. 126.) 





[* This question was much discussed in our 1* Series 
(vide vols. iv. 315, 371 412; v. 115, 139; vii. 360; viii. 
440; x. 154). The evidence was in favour of a Celtic ori- 
gin, but as no satisfactory evidence was produced as to 
the time when the arrow-head was first used as a mark 
for government property in this country, we are glad 
to return to the subject. — Ep. ] 
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9 “(Observations on the Popery Laws.” 

PP. 72.) 
‘A Sketch of the History of two Acts of the Irish 
Parliament, of the 2nd and &th of (Queen Anne, to pre- 
t the further growth of Popery,” &c. (London, 1778, 


+} 
. oi.) 


(London, 








ABHBA. 

Crarenpon’s “ Hisrory.” — A volume of this 
has been published by the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge, or one of its committees. 
joes this include ail that the best, I mean fullest, 


elitions of the work in question supply? S. M.S, 


Comerrotver oF Kina’s Buinpines.—I find 
from Cooke's Visitation of Herts, taken in 1630, 
that an ancestor of mine, Thomas Baldwin, is 
therein described as the Comptroller of the King’s 
Buildings. ‘This office being, I believe, now ob- 
wlete, L should be particularly obliged if 
ny of your numerous corres pondents Aut 1 give 
me some information as to its nature and import- 

and as to the qualifications necessary for its 
tenure, and could also tell me if there exists any 
oficial situation at the present day at all corre- 
sponding or similar to it. H. C. F. (Ilerts.) 


one or 


Conpate: Srinney: Hammer anp Toxes.— 
What is the meaning of the name “ Condate” 

applied to many towns in Roman Gaul and Bri- 
tain? Is the word “Spinney” older than the 
time of Chaucer or of Spenser? Is the expres- 
sion “Hammer and tongs” a corruption of some 
other expression, as “ kickshaws” 
E. W. 


chose” CLAYPOLE. 


Conunprums (1* S. 
will show that, some years since, I inquired how I 
might “ designate a species of conundrum, or play 
on words, which consists in dividing a word in 
me manner contrary to its composition or sylla- 

¢ formation, or in adding or subtracting certain 
Not having received any satisfactory 
answer, may I be allowed to repeat the question 
(as I did at p. 602 of the volume already referred 
to), and to subjoin another 
illustration : 

“THere’s a word that 
you'll all agree, 

That if it is not what we are, it’s what we ought to be. 

It claims from all around it affectionate respect, 

And keeps its self-possession through passion and 

neglect. 

And surely, when such loveliness of character is shown, 

It's better—as I’ve hinted—to let well alone. 

But if—for mere amusement, as far as I can see— 
You take this unpretending word and chop it into three, 
You'll presently discover, by examining the bits, 

That you’ve raised a weighty question that oft puzzles 

wise men’s wits. 

Not only yours, or now and then, in some peculiar way, 

But ever since you thought at all, and alimost every 


: tters.” 


can’t be mended — and I’m sure 


day. 
A right good question too it is, and one that should be 
asked 


Whenever, and however, vour faculties are tasked. 


specimen by way of 


| 


is of “ quelque 


vi, 126.) — The reference | 
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For want of it full many a man who 1 
name 

Has played the fool, if 
and shame; 

While one of less pretension has safely braved th 
slorm, 


By asking, ere he pre 


i 


id achieved a 


not the knave, and come to erief 


mised, ‘Am I able to perform?’” 
liurus. 

DerweEntTwater Famity.—Are there any living 
descendants of the Radeliffes, Earls of Derwent- 
water? And if so, through what branch they 
descend, and how ? InQuimer. 


Ducuess or Berry.—Can you refer me to any 
biographical account of the Duchess of Berry, 
whose effi; zy in marble is preserved, together with 
that of her husband 1, John, the first Duke, in the 
Cathedral of Bourges? Her countenance is so 
singularly fine, that it raises a desire to become 
acquainted with her Jife and character. Cii0. 


Earty Eastern Costume. — An artist will be 
glad to know the form and colour of the ordinary 
dress of “women of the East,” 1857 n.c. Or what 
was the style of dress supposed to be worn by 
Rebekah at the well. Might the veil be dispensed 
with ? W.L.R. 


Tue Encusn Lancuacr.—Dr. Alexander Car- 
lyle, in his Autobiography, p. 517, mentions having 
breakfasted with Lord Mansfield, and that he hs ud 
a long conversation with him on various subjects : 

“ Amongst others, his Lordship talked of Hume and 
Robertson's histories, and said, that though they had 
pleased him much, and though he could point out few or 
no faults in them, yet when he was re ding their books 
he did not think he was reading English. Could I ac 
count to him how that happened? I “answered that the 
same objection had not occurred to me, who was a Scotch- 
man bred as well as born; but that I had a solution to 
it, which I would submit to his Lordship. It was, that 
to every man bred in Scotland, the English lang suage 
was in some respects a foreign tongue, the precise value 
and force of whose words and phrases he did not under- 
stand, and therefore was continually endeavouring to 
word his expressions by additional epithets or circum- 
stances which made his writings appear stiff and redun- 
dant. With this solution his Lordship appeared entirely 
satisfied.” 

Is the solution satisfactory ? I own I am not 
convinced by the way in which the Doctor ar- 
cued the case. I should have wished him to 
illustrate it by quotations, showing conclusively 
“ the English language is in some respects a foreign 
tongue to Scotchmen.” Fra. Mewsury. 

Larchfield, Darlington. 


“Tae Excertion proves THE Rute.” —How 
The existence of an exception proves the 
existence of a rule, since without a rule there can 
be no exception, but that does not appear to be 
what is meant. J. SAN. 


so? 


Fontes pe GLetrurrs.—May I ask for sugges- 
tions for a translation of “foilles de gletuers” 
(1300) better than “leaves of sword-grass or 








ulops” by some 


r. Pe. 


Joun Grant, tue Barb. 
you rrespondents inform me how John Grant, 
Laird of Grant, who succeeded to the family 
estates about the year 1508, came to be known as 
the Bard”? No doubt because of his poetic al 
talents. But what were his writings ? Do any 
main, and where are they to be found ? 
Craia, E. 
Heraupic Query. — I should be glad to learn 
ind by whom the following arms were granted : 
Argent in border indented gules, 2 bars, 
ible, 3 trefvils slipped on the fess point, azure.” 


V. M. 
Hxermontac.—Can any of your readers tell me 
the meaning of the word “Hermoniac”? It 


occurs in the following lines from Skelton’s Colin 
Clout: + 
‘For a simonia 
Is but a hermoniac.” 


+ 


‘Tae Inam Anastratic Drawtne Soctery.” 
-From whom may I learn particulars of this 
Society ? One volume of plates, 4to, has, I be- 


lieve, been issued to subscribers, and contains 
everal views of Irish antiquarian remains. 


ABHBA. 


Naroaca, Psrrecess or Vireimia. — Simon 
Pass engraved a portrait of “ Natoaca alias Re- 
becea, filia p tentiss. prine. Powkatavi imp. Vir- 
giniw, wt. 2 1, 1616.” Is there wy account of her 

l their visit to this country, 


or her father, or 


extant ? James Ret. - 


Oratortos.—Who are the authors or compilers 
of the words of the two following Oratorios ? — 
The Intercession, music by M. P. King, 1812; 
The Thanksgiving, music by Sir J. Stevenson, 
1826. Rt. Ineuts. 


“Tue Parent's Frienv.” —Who was the Edi- 
tor of The Parent's Friend, or Extracts from the 
Principal Works on Education, 2 vols. &vo. 
Printed for J. Johnson, in St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
1802 ? ‘TRETANE. 


Pripeaux Monuments 1x City Cuurcues. — 
[ understand in one of the churches in the neigh- 
bourhood of Lombard Street are to be found 
memorials to the memory of some members of the 
Prideaux family of Barbadoes, inquiries for whom 
have appeared in many numbers of your work. 
[ have myself endeavoured to trace the church, 
but in vain; perhaps some of your numerous cor- 
responde nts will be able to point to the one ip 
which they are to be found. I presume they 


[* One MS. reads “ harman jake.” } 


Can you, or any of 
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must be inscribed stones on the floor, and cut 
tablets. G. P. P. 

[In Sir Wm. Musgrave’s Obituary in the British Mu- 
seum (Addit. MSS. 5737, 5747) are references to various 
works containing notices of twenty-five members of the 
Prideaux family.—Ep. ] 








KierResenTATION OF First Person or tye 
Criniry.—In early Italian pictorial Art, the First 
Person of the Trinity is very frequently repres 
sented under the form of a venerable benevolent. 
looking old man. Is there any instance of God 
the Father being so represented in sculpture ? 

L. A. M, 

SrectrAt Licenses ror MArriaGe 1n Ire. 
rAnpD.—In the present day “special licenses” 
are granted only to certain privileged individuals, 
an annual income of 100,000/. not placing one on 
a par with the youngest son or daughter of a 
knight of any description, either living or dead! 
There is indeed a restriction in the matter, though 
not particularly stringent, and the fees are higher 
than for ordinary licenses ; but the case was very 
different in the last century, many thousands (as 
I am credibly informed) having been married in 
private houses and elsewhere by virtue of special 
licenses, and not, as is now the much more seemly 
custom, in the house of God. When did the prac- 
tice of granting special licenses indiscriminately 
come to anend? I have examined Archdeacon 
Stopford’s valuable Handbook of Ecclesiastical 
Law and Duty (Dublin, 1861), but without find- 
ing the information I desire. ABHBA. 





Stapte Cross, Curistcuurcu. — About two 
miles from Christchurch in Hampshire, near the 
village of Burton, are the remains of the Staple 
Cross. Can any of your readers tell me the pro- 
per date of its erection, and the meaning of its 
name, and whether there are any similar crosses 
in other parts of the county ? W. R. 


Carrain Grecory Sucars. — In Major War- 
burton’s History of the Conquest of Canada, pub- 
lished by Bentley, 1857, at p. 135, is the following 
statement :— 

“The naval expedition against Quebec was assembled 
in Nantasket Road, near Boston, and consisted of thirty- 
five vessels of various size, the largest being a 44-gun 
frigate. Nearly 2000 troops were embarked in this squad- 
ron, and the chief command was confided by the people 
of New England to their distinguished countryman Sir 
William Phipps, a man of humble birth, whose own 
genius and merit had won for him honour, power, and 
universal esteem. The direction of the fleet was given 
to Captain Gregory Sugars.”* 

Could any of your numerous correspondents 
kindly inform me who the Capt. Gregory Sugars 
mentioned in the above extract was? and if at 
the same time any particulars of his or that family 
could be given, as well as reference made to any 
published account, American Society’s or other, 
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f the above action at length, it would much 
blige Quebec 


Mueries With Answers 


Boccaccio. —fI[ find a reference to a work of 
his author with the following title : — 


«Qpera Di Giovan. Boccacio partita in Nove I 
\ uali si tratta o molti accidenti di diversi principi; In 
wiando dalla creatione del mondo tine al 
llistorie, et casi occorsi nelle vite di quelli; in- 








‘ome co i discorsi, ragioni, et consigli descritti dall’ Aut- 
tore, se condo l’occorrenza delle materie, tradotti am- 
pliati } M. Giuseppe Betussi Da Bassano. Al molto 
lus reS gnore il conte Collaitino Di Collalto.” Jn } 
egid, M.DXLV. 

Can any of your readers tell me where a copy 
an be found, and what is its value? I cannot 
find it in any price lists. Kappa. 
It is valued at 5 or 6 francs in the new Edition of 
Brunet, where we are told, on the authority of M. Libri, 





hat it contains a passage on Pope Joan which has been 
suppressed in other editions. It is interesting to the 
ector of the Romances of Chivalry, as it g full 
unt of King Arthur and hi Knights of the R l 


Suaxspeare’s Worxs.—Can any of the readers 
f*N. & Q.” give me any information of an edi- 
tion of Shakspeare’s Works, of which I possess an 
id volume without date or imprint? It bears 
ie following title : — 
the Ninth, containing Venus and Adonis, 
nd Lucretia, and Mr. Shakespear's Miscellany 
1 Critical nd Poems; 
pr 1 an Essay on the Art, I and Pro- 
Stace in Greece, Rome, and England; and a 
Old Words used in these Work og 





1 
Remarks on his Plays 





ssary of the 
Although I do not think the book to possess any 
rit of antiquity (which indeed the conclusion 
the title explains), it is still interesting as an 
11 edition, and might be valuable were I able to 
uplete it. It has the old or namental scrolls 
ceding each chapter, and each chapter is begun 
h an ornamental letter. The “ Essay,” equally 
with the type, possesses much quaintness; and 
»poems have the dedication to Henry Wriothes- 
y, Earl of Southampton, &c. The size is 8vo. 
E. B. 
Stratford-on- Avon. 
‘This volume is one of the piratical productions of Ed- 
ind Carll. It was first intended to be passed off as th 
venth volume of Rowe’s edition of Shakspeare (6 vols, 
‘vo. 1710). When Rowe published his second edition in 
‘ vols. Svo. 1714, Curll seems to have altered his title- 
ge to“ Volume the Ninth.” The “ Essay” is by Charles 
Gildon, whose criticisms and libels obtained for him a 
niche in The Dunciad : — 
“ Safe, where no critics damn, no duns molest, 
Where wretched Withers, Ward, and Gildon rest.” } 


Parr’s Prerace To Bertenpenvs. — In that 
extraordinary composition, the preface to Bellen- 
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denus De Statu (Londini, 1787), published without 
any name of author or publisher, Dr. Parr (for it 
is attributed to him) speaks of several politicians 
of his dav under fictitious names. Pitt appears 
as 6 dciva; but who are Doson (pp. 48, 49), No- 
vius (pp. 50, 51), Miso-Themistocles (p. 


é 





cujus nomen,” says Parr, “ sciens preter 
Clodius (p. 53), and 1 hrasybulus (p. 54) ? 
C. B. ¥. 


me are, Doson, the first Marquis 


{| The dram 
of Lansdowne ; vius, Chancellor Thurlow; Miso-The 
tocles, tl of Rich ul; Thrasybulus, Mr. 


Dunda und ¢ l Mr. John W 





‘ 


Erirarvyu ix Cantersury Catruepran, — The 


following epitaph is on a slab in a recess on the 
south wall of the nave of Canterbury Cathedral ; 


not having seen it in print, 1 venture to send it 
with a Query as to whom it is intended to com- 


memorate. ‘The writer evidently never contem- 
as +) sys, . . . 
plated the possil llity of such a Query having to 
be asked : — 
“Tle that’s imprison’d in this narrow roome, 
Wert not for custome, needs nor verse nor toombe, 


2 lent 
must be his toomb’s monument, 
» vertue of his lasting fame 
is toombe live long, not it his name ; 
s gaudie monument is gone, 
of th’ unborne world shall spye y® stor 


1 theise a memorie 





im, and to their flellowes cry¢ 


s here about Barkley doth lye. 





t nbe then is not t aati 
must out » his « 
OOD. 
l Hasted ( Canterbury, i. 592, ed. 18 I 
note to this epitaph: “In the Prerog Can 


terbury I fir vill of Robert Berkeley, gent. of ( 


in 1614; but I know not whether 





Chureh, pr 
the sam 


mentioned.” 

Sevan Greek Testament. — Can you tcl! me 
something about the Sedan Testament? It is a 
small book in Greek, abbreviated, published at 
Sedan in France about the year 1628, and chiefly 
curious for its small size (tour ing hes by two). I 
10 hi liop list, and care not 
s of typography 

G. Riapore, M.A. 

Che Elzevir Greek Testament of 1624 was r ited 
by Jannon at Sedan in 1628, an | has long been regarded 
is a typographic al curiosity ; although greatly inferior in 
point of execution to the beautifully small and clear edi- 
tion printed by Bleau at Amsterdam in 1633. (Horne’s 
Manual of Bib. Bibliography, p. 14, ed. 1839.) The Sedan 
edition of the Greek Testament is the smallest ever 
printed. There are two copies in the British Muse um. } 


have one, but I am 
for old and curious specimen 


(QUOTATION. — 
“ Twice slay the slain.” 
Whence derived ? 
fCan our correspondent be thinking of the following 
line? — 


SPHINX. 


“ Thrice he slew the slain.” 
Alexander’s Feast, stanza iv., by Dryden 








Replies. 
BISHOPS’ THRONES, 
(2™ S. xii. 249.) 


The Romish church, by its system of variations 
and developments, has introduced the elements of 
confusion into this and other matters of ecclesio- 
logy. ‘The professed adherence, however, of the 
Church of England to the most ancient doctrines 
and discipline of the Universal Church, leads us 
to seck for information, not in the rude medizval 
ages, but in the remotest period after the first 
promulgation of Christianity. Perhaps no church 
has adhered more pertinaciously to its ancient 
practices than the Greek or Oriental. To under- 
stand the position of honour in the church-house, 
we must approach from the west-end where we 
have those who are applying for admission at the 
great gates, meydAa rida, on passing which, we 
enter the Narthex, where is the font, «oAvu8iOpa, 
and the standing places of the catechumens, in the 
first degree in Christianity, who are there ad- 
mitted as hearers, axpowuevo:, to the beautiful 
gates &paia rida, passing which we are admitted to 
the church-proper, or temple, vaés, and to the 
standing-place of the substrati, or those who have 
submitted so far to the discipline of the church, 
irommrévtwy, in the second degree. 
pulpit, or reading-desk, &uBov, and to the south, 
ranging from the east, the chief dignitaries are 
placed close to the cancelli, the places for the 
priests, or third degree, being within the holy 
gates, Gym miu, in Trullo, where is the holy 
table, ay. tpawefa, and beyond which, in the ex- 
treme east, and in a semicircle, is the archbishop’s 
or bishop's see or seat, @pdvos, with seats for his 
presbyters, oiv@povor. (See Bingham, i. 237; Goar’s 
Rituale Grecum, p. 13, &e., and Eusebius, Eccl. 
Hist. lib. x. c. 4, vol. i. p. 472, in Reading.) The 
practice of more modern times has been to bring 
the laity within the cancelli, or steps before the 
holy gates. 
officiating priest would be within the altar-rails, 
which now correspond nearly with the holy gates 
or &yia rida, from which the laity are still ex- 
cluded, The inference to be deduced from the 
above appears to be that, when the English bishop 
is not performing the priestly office, he takes 
rank according to his temporal barony, and his 
seat is thus properly the south-east corner, or seat 
of dignities (canobiarcha, or antistes). In the most 
ancient church, the place of honour was assigned 
to the women; that is, the south. On the con- 
trary, the foreign bishops, being regarded, in 
their churches, purely as ecclesiastics *, sit at the 

* Ut prime sedis Episcopus non appelletur Princeps 
Sacerdotum, aut summus Sacerdos, aut aliquid hujus- 
modi, sed tantum prime sedis Episcopus. (Con, Carth. 
iii. can. 26.) Hence the title Primate. 


The proper place of the bishop as | 
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north-east corner *, nearest the spot where their 
duties are to be performed, that is, at the north 
end, or in front of the altar, to preach and to 
give the blessing by voice or hand. Apart from 
the innovations of kings and popes, the ecclesias- 
tical status of the bishop in the priesthood js 
primus inter pares, and in reference to the people 
who clect him, he is servus servorum Dei. 

T. J. Bucxtoy, 

Lichfield. 

Perhaps the following extract from Bentham’s 
History and Antiquities of Ely, p. 125, a.v. 1771, 
may be of service to U. O. N.: — 

“On the change of the Abby into a Bishoprick, the 
Bishop’s authority over the Monks did not wholly cease; 
for though the immediate government of the Monks 
devolved on the Prior, yet the Bishop in all respects was 
still considered as their Abbot or superior; as appears by 
the letter of Archbishop Lanfranc to the Prior of Canter- 
bury which is prefixed to his Constitutions. His place in 
the Church was the first stall on the right-hand, the same 
that the Abbots had formerly used.” 


I have transcribed literally. C. J. R.T, 





PATOIS AND LANGUE D'0C. 
(2™¢ S. xii. 271.) 
The following extracts from a recent work of 
good repute f may afford some information to 
d.4i.i:— 


“Le dialecte Roman qui se forma en Provence, et 
que VTusage désigna sous le nom de langue doc, ne 
semble guére cifférer de celui du nord que par le carac- 
tere plus éclatant des sons qu'il affectionne. II n’adopte 
point l’e muet qui, dans les provinces septentrionales, 
était venu remplacer, par une sorte de murmure sourd, 
une partie des voyelles latines. Il conserve ces voyelles 
dans toute leur force, chaque fois qu’elles jouent un rile 
essentiel dans le mot; mais, quand elles sont accessoires, 
il les supprime totalement. Ainsi, la langue devient a la 
fois plus sonore et plus nerveuse. En étudiant sa forma- 
tion, il est facile d’y reconnaitre Jes effets d’une pronon- 
ciation vivement accentuée qui développait, pour ainsi 
dire, les syllabes dominantes, en méme temps qu'elle 
affuiblissait toutes les autres. Cette variété d’intonations, 
qui rendait le langage brillant et cadencé, n’a pas en- 
titrement disparu de Ja prononciation ordinaire dans le 
midi de la France, et elle était encore plus générale au 
moyen-age. Car on assignait alors pour caractére dis- 
tinctif aux habitans de l’Aquitaine I'éclat de leur parole.” 

P. 51). 

“Aujourd’hui la langue d’oc subsiste encore dans 
plusieurs dialectes vulgaires de certains départmens de la 
France, savoir: — 

Le languedocien, proprement dit, est parlé dans le Gard, 
l’Hérault, les Pyrénées-Orientales, l’Aude, |’Arritge, la 
Haute-Garonne, le Lot-et-Garonne, le Tarn, l'Aveyron, 
le Lot et le Tarn-et-Garonne. 





* The foundation-stone of the church is laid here. 
+ Grammaire Comparée des Langues de la France, pat 
Louis de Baecker, 8vo. Paris, 1260, 





eir 
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om 
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Le provengal, dans la Dréme, le Vaucluse, les ee 
du- Rhone, les Hautes et les Basses- Alpe: s et le 

Le dauphinois, dans I'Isere. 

Le lyonnais, dans le Rhone, l’Ain et la Sadne-et-Loire. 

L’auvergnat, dans \’Allier, la Loire, la Haute-Loire, 

y'Ardéche, la Lozére, le Puy-de-Dome et le Cantal. 

Le limousin, dans la Correze, la Haute-Vienne, la 


Creuse, l’Indre, le Cher, la Vienne, la Dordogne, la | 


Cyarente, la Charente-Inférieure et l’Indre-et-Loire, 
Le gascon, dans la Gironde, les Landes, les Hautes et 
Rasses- Pyrénées et le Gers. 


Il est démontré aujourd’hui que tous ces dialectes méri- | 


dionaux, qu’on a fiétris depuis des sitcles du nom de 
patois, sont la continuation, un peu deteinte, il est vrai, 
de l'ancienne langue des Romains. M. Mary-Lafont, dans 
un ouvrage couronné par l'Institut, a tracé le tableau 
historique et littéraire de la langue parlée dans le midi de 
la France, par quatorze millions d’habitants. II I’a quali- 
fice de langue romano-provencale, et en a fait connaitre 
la grammaire et la littérature qu'elle a produite de nos 
jours.” (Pp. 51, 52.) 

J. Macray. 


The Langue d’Oc, Occitanian or Provengal, 
exists only in the writings of the Troubadours ; 
and its pronunciation is not exactly known, al- 
though it may be approximately attained from 
existing dialects. 

« The language itself sunk to the condition of a patois 
or country dialect. Divided into many dialects, it is still 
spoken over all the south of France, and is the idiom of a 
part of western Spain, extending from Figueras to Mur- 
cia, as well as of the populations of Sardinia and the 
Balearic Islands; but in all these countries the educated 
lasses have adopted the Castilian, Italian, and French.” 
— Penny Cyclop., x. 433. 

See Sismondi, Histoire de la Littérature du midi 
de l'Europe ; Reynouard, Choix de Poesies Origi- 
ales des Troubadours, and Grammaire C ‘omparee ; 
Diez, Leben und Werke der Troubadours; and 
Adelung’s Mithridates. 

The modern patois of the south of France has 
been discussed, generally or particularly, by Co- 
lomb, Sainte-Beuve, De Métivier, Du Mege, 
Beronie, Tulle, Brunet, Millin, J. Champollion 
Figeac, and Grinet (Penny Cyclop. xx. 82, 83.) 

T. J. Bucxton. 

Lichfield. 

DESCENDANT OF SIR ISAAC NEWTON. 
(27S. xii. 149, 237, 314.) 

Mr. William Newton of Hearne may have been 
a collateral, but was certainly not a lineal de 
scendant of the great philosopher, who was never 
married. His nearest relatives at the date of his 
death, and to whom he bequeathed considerable 
property, were the grandchildren of his mother's 
second marriage with the Rev. B. Smith: one of 
them (Mrs. Conduit) left an only child, Cathe- 
rine, who, in 1740, married John, Viscount Ly- 
mington, by whom she was mother of John, 
second Earl of Portsmouth ; the latter was father 
of John and Newton, third and fourth Earls, the 
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last of whom left an only son Zsaac Newton, fifth 
and present Ear] of Portsmouth, and the fortunate 
possessor of his distinguished kinsman's and name- 
sake's papers. 

Sir Isaac Newton was an only and posthumous 
child ; he could therefore have had no very near 
kindred of his own name; but a pedigree ‘of his 
family, printed (from a copy drawn up by him- 
self) in the Gent.’s Mag. lix. 1076, may enable 
your correspondent to trace the exact degree of 
affinity between Mr. Newton of Hearne and Sir 
Tsaac. 

Appended to this pedigree is a suggestion that 
the registers of Westby, Bitchfield (Bittesfield) 
and Colsterworth, should be searched for further 
information ; this appears to have been done, the 
result being as follows : — 

“ Mary Newton, the daughter of Robert, baptized 5th 
September, 1613. Anne Newton, daughter of Robert 
Newton, baptized 6th May, 1616. Thomas Newton, the 
son of Richard Newton, baptized August 3rd, 1618. 
John Newton, the son of Richard Newton, baptized 
December 2nd, 1620. Isaac, the son of Isaac and Hannah 
Newton, baptized January 1, 1642.” 

In vol. Ixxvi. of the Gent.’s Mag. pp. 531—535, 
are some interesting particulars relating to Sir 
Isaac, by his nephew Mr. Conduit. From them 
we learn that his family were, for three genera- 
tions, lords of the manor of Woolsthorpe, where 
he was born on Christmas Day (O. 3.) 1642; 
that his mother was Hannah, daugbter of James 
Ayscough, of Market Overton, gent. by Mar- 
garet, daughter of Blythe of Stroxton, an 
ancient family, and married secondly, 27th Jan- 
uary, 1645, at North Witham (of which he was 
rector), the Rev. Barnabas Smith, by whom she 
had issue, Benjamin, Mary, and Hannah Smith 
(afterwards Mrs. Pilkington), all born at Witham. 
The son here named was the Rev. Dr. Benjamin 
Smith, Rector of one medicty of Linton, who 
published some anecdotes of his uncle of the half 
blood, and a refutation of Voltaire’s calumny 
that “Sir Isaac owed his preferment to Lord 
Halifax’s improper attachment to Mrs. Conduit, 
who was not born when he was made Warden of 
the Mint, and when he succeeded to the office of 
Master, she was only a child.” 

“ The Hon.” Sir Michael Newton, Bart., K.B., 
was chief mourner at the funeral of Sir Isaac, 
and was doubtless only too proud to show or 
assume a kindred to him, whether it existed or 
not. As far as the resources of my own library 
go, however, I must confess myself unable to 
show the connection between the families, or to 
reconcile the very different statements as to Sir 
Isaae’s knowledge of his relations made by Mr. 
Conduit and Sir David Brewster; the first says 
that he descended from the eldest branch of the 
family of “Sir John Newton, Bart.,” and that, 
being at Woolsthorpe in 1666, he attended the 
herald’s visitation at Grantham, and entered 
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three descents of his family, styling himself “ of 


Woolsthorpe, «xt. 23, anno, 1666.” Sir David 
Brewster states that, — 
“The origin of the family is still in obscurity. Newton 


himself, according to the il forms, gave in his pedigree 
on oath to the Heralds’ Office, in 1705, stating that he 
had reason to believe (from tradition), that his grand- 





father’s father was John Newton, of Wesby, in Lincoln- | 


shire; but it is certain, that twenty years after this 


Newton told Professor James Gregory, that his grand- | 


father was a gentleman of East Lothian, and it is equally 
certain that Newton corresponded on the subject with 
the last baronet of the family, Sir Richard Newton of 
Newton, and that this family considered Newton to be a 
distant relation of theirs.” 

* Richard” is here clearly a mistake for Michael 
(the Sir Michael who was chief mourner at the 
funeral), but there are still discrepancies in the 
recorded pedigree of this baronet’s family, and that 
also of Sir Isaac's (in his own hand) which prove 
either that one or bothjof them are grossly incor- 
rect, or that there was not any connection between 
them. In 1660 a baronetey was conferred on John 
Newton, Esq. of Barr's Court, co, Gloucester, with 
remainder, default his own male issue, to John, 
son of Thomas Newton, Esq. of Gunwarley, co. 
Lincoln. This was the “ Sir John Newton, born 
1626,” son of Thomas Newton of “ Gunnerbury,” 
mentioned by Sir Isaac in his pedigree ; and he 
did succeed, according to the limitation, to the 
baronetcy of Barr's Court in 1661, and was direct 
ancestor of Sir Michael Newton. Sir Isaac, in 
his pedigree, has shown a relationship to the John 
Newton to whom the limitation of the patent cx- 
tended, but does not show how he was related 
to the other John, of Barr's Court, co. Gloucester, 
on whom the dignity was conferred, and who did 
descend from the Newtons of Newton. 
justifiable inference would be, that there was a 
relationship between the first and second baronets, 
but it is nowhere shown or referred to. 

In the same vol. (lix.) of the Gent.’s Mag. p. 
775, are some letters of Sir Isaac Newton to the 
Rector of Colsterworth, relative to his subscrip- 
tion of 121. towards erecting a gallery in the 
church, in which he makes mention of his “ cousin 
Robert Newton” and “ John Newton of Wools- 
trope.” Added to these is a letter of Mr. Con- 
duit’s to the same gentleman, referring to a gift 
of 201. on the part of “all the relations of Sir 
Isaac Newton” to the poor of the parish “in 
respect to the memory of that great man,” and in 
which is this passage : 
in my power to Mr. Newton, who is the heir-at- 
law ; but he made me a very unsuitable and un- 
expected return.” 4 





Sir I. Newron’s Books. — Permit me to ask, 
through your medium, what grounds your corre- 
spondent A, De Morean has for stating that Mrs. 
Conduitt probably received Sir Isaac’s books ? 


As a descendant of a family now almost extinct, 
I can only say that [ have never heard of any 
such books being in its possession ; and, surely, 
such relics would not be likely to be sold or dis- 
posed of. k. Conpurrr Dermer. 





NEWTONS OF WHITBY. 
(24 S. xii. 237.) 

As I happened to be at Whitby when “N, & 
().” reached me with J. C.’s Query, I have made 
many inquiries as to the Newtons of Whitby, 
and I now give the result. 

In Mr. Robinson’s Guide to Whitby, it is stated 
that in 1631 Bagdale Hall was sold to Isaac 
Newton, a Whitby merchant of considerable pro- 
perty. Perhaps this Isaac may have been the 
son of Christopher Newton of Whitby; as in 
1608 (the year in which the registers at Whitby 
commence) there is an entry of the baptism of 
Isaac the son of Christopher Newton. 

Bagdale Hall is a stone mansion in the Eliza- 
bethan style, and perhaps of that age. It is 
covered, like many other houses in Whitby, with 
red ridge and furrow tiles. It must have been a 
very considerable mansion for its period. Imagine 
a cross with three arms of equal length, and a 
fourth of half the length of the others, and two 
of the long arms at right angles to each other, 
and the short arm would represent the ground 
plan of the mansion. It is two stories high, with 
lofty pointed gables, and the windows are rect- 
angular, and divided into two or three compart- 
ments each. Originally it stood in the country, 


| as it is plainly much older than any building near 


The | 


to it. Now it stands about ten yards from Bag- 
dale Street, on the south side. ‘There is a grass 
plot before it, and several sycamores shade it 
with their dense foliage. Bagdale runs in a line 
with Baxtergate, a street in Whitby, and at their 
junction is the boundary of Whitby and the Con- 
stablery, a township of Ruswarp in the parish 
of Whitby, and Bagdale Hall may be sixty yards 
from that boundary. It is now divided into 
several habitations, in the occupation of different 
families. 

By the kindness of a highly respectable soli- 


| citor at Whitby I was enabled to examine an old 


“ T showed all the civilities | 


} 


abstract, from which [ gathered the following 
facts: Prior to 1739 Isaac Newton, of Bagdale 
Hall, Esquire, had died, but the time of his death 
does not appear. His eldest son was William 
Newton, of Whitby, gentleman, who was living 
in 1739; but there is nothing to show whether 
he ever married, or when he died, unless it be 


that the property was dealt with in 1743 by the 


person who would have been his heir-at-law, it 
he was then dead without issue. Ambrose New- 
ton, of Lythe (four miles from Whitby), gentle- 
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map, was the second son of Isaac, and was dead | 


‘n 1739, leaving a widow, Helena. Ambrose’s 
eldest son was Richard Newton, who died 
without issue just before 1755. Ambrose’s 


second son was Ambrose, who lived at Kettleness 
in Lythe, and died without issue. Ambrose the 
elder's third son, was Isaac, formerly of Bagdale 
Hall, afterwards of the city of London, Esquire, 
who was dead without issue in 1778. ‘These 
prothers held Bagdale Hall successively in the 
order of their age. Helena, the wife of Edward 
Fairless, Monkton, Durham, gentleman, was 
one of the two sisters and co-heiresses of the last 
[saac, and apparently the elder, as she is named 
before her sister in a deed. She had an only 
child Helena, and both were living in 1778. 
Jizabeth, the wife of John Walker, of Whitby, 
master mariner, was the other sister and 
heiress of Isaac. She died before 1778, leaving 
three and two daughters, one of whom, 
Dorothy, married Wakefield Simpson, of Whitby, 
merchant, by whom she had issue Henry Simp- 
son, of Whitby, banker, and Elizabeth, the wife 
f Abel Chapman, of Whitby, banker ; and there 
are descendants of the Simpsons and Chapmans 
still residing at Whitby. Such is the pedigree 
deducible from the abstract, and by it no male 
lescendant of the first Isaac appears to exist; but 
in the deed of 1739, which mentions his two sons, 
William and Ambrose, the latter is deseribed as 
“another of the sons” of Isaac, and this raises 
an inference that Isaac had more than two sons. 
Bagdale Hall still belongs to one of the Simpsons, 
and has never been the property of any save the 
descendants of the first Isaa 

Ona head-stone nearly opposite to the poreh 
f Whitby Church, is the following inscription, 
in the same lines as here given :— 


“ To the 


co- 


sons 


memory of Mary, 
the wife of Isaac Newton, master 
mariner, w d June the loth, 
aged 77 years. 
Also of their son-in-law 
James Watt, master mariner, 
whi | March 6th, 1817, 
aged 71 years, 
Also of Elizabeth, his wife, and 
daughter of the above 
Isaac and Mary Newton, 
who died January 2nd, 1839, 
aged 95 years. 
And Katharine, their daughter, 
who died September 2nd, 1834, 
aged 59 years.” 


ho die 1758, 


As Mary must have been born in 1711, 
husband, Isaac, m: ry well have been a son of the 
first mentioned Isaac of Bagdale Hall, and Mr. 
Robinson has heard Mrs. Watt state that her 
ancestors were the owners of Bagdale Hall, which 
corroborates this supposition. 

On a headstone fifty yards from the north side 
of the church there is the following i inscription :— 


her 
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* Sacred 
to the memory 
of Matthew Newton, 
shipwright, who died 


April 18th, 1849, aged 60 years. 
“ Death to me short warning gave, 
And quickly took me to my grave; 


rhen haste to Christ; make no delay ; 
For no one knows his dying day. 
Also Isaac, son of Matthew and 
Mary Newton, who died April 25th, 
1851, aged 34 years. 
In hope ofa glorious re- 
surrection, 
“ili ; Matthew, 
is now a bec bookoelle > in Baxtergate. 
Unfortunately, he could afford me little informa- 
tion. His grandfather died when his father was 
very young, and he does not know his Christian 
name, but he lived at Lythe. A man, who has 
for many years been employed about the tomb- 
stones in the churchyard, told me that he knew 
the Matthew and Isaac of the headstone well, and 
that he had heard them speak of their being of the 
Bagdale Hall family. 

I then resorted to Mr. Keene, the incumbent 
of Whitby, and he, in the kindest manner, lent me 
a Bible that had belonged to some Newtons, and 
gave me access to the registers, which I rejoice 
to say he has had bound in durable bindings, 
ind they are in very good handwriting, and in 
an excellent state from 1608. The Bible was 
printed by Robert Barker, the King’s Printer, at 
London. At the beginning of the Old Testa- 
ment the date is 1614, but before the New Testa- 
ment it is 1613. ‘The title-page and part of the 
prayer-book at the beginning are wanting. The 
earliest entry in it is, “* Mary Folkes hune librum 
tenet, anno Dom. 1690.” On one page there are 
the following entries: “ Isaack Newton —— Mar- 
garet Newton, Isaac Newton, John Newton, 
Elizabeth Newton, Mary Newton —— John New- 
ton, aged twenty-seven years, 1739.” Onanother 
page, Margaret Newton, 1725. On another page, 
John Newton, Sandsend (a village between 
Whitby and Lythe), May the 18th, 1748; and 
several other entries of the same names. ‘Thrice 
[ found this after a name, “ God give him gharse 
(grace) on it.” 

I then began with the earliest of the Registers, 
and to my amazement found from 1608 to 1628 
(both inclusive) no less than eight Newtons 
having families, viz.: Christopher in 1608 and 
1610; Thomas in 1614; Giles in 1618; John in 
1620; Edward in 1621; Marmadook in 1624; 
Isaac in 1627; and Laurence in 1628. I need 
hardly say that I shut the book in despair of 
tracing out anything like a pedigree among so 
many families of the same name ; to use a fi ‘amiliar 
proverb, I might as well hunt for a needle in a 
bottle of hay. 

Mr. Robinson told me that he had heard Mrs. 
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Watts say that her “fore-elders” were relations 
of the philosopher; and Mr. Keene tol me that 
there was a reputation that Sir Isaac had visited 
Bagdale Hall. 


There are several Newtons now living at 
Robin Hood's Bay, and about six miles from 


Whitby there is Newton Hall, called after some 
of the Newtons. 

I could not ascertain-whether the old deeds 
of Bagdale Hall were in existence, or that the 
Newtons of Whitby had borne any arms. 

C. S. Greaves. 





Rrv. Wa. Stepnens (2™ S. xii. 310.) —In 
Watkins's Biographical Dictionary, it is stated 
that he was born in Devonshire, educated at 
Exeter College, Oxford, where he obtained a Fel- 
lowship, and took his degree of M.A. in 1715. 
He afterwards stood candidate for the mastership 
of his college, and would have succeeded but for 
the superior claims of Dr. Conybeare. He was 
presented to the vicarage of Bampton, Oxon, and, 
lastly, chosen by the Corporation of Plymouth to 
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fill the rectory of St. Andrew in that town, where | 


he died in 1736. X2 


A Kine Pray (2™ §, xii. 210, 235.) —I think 
that George Longherst and John Mill must have 
visited Hascombe Church for the purpose of wit- 
nessing the celebration of “ The Feast of the Star, 
or Otlice of the Three Kings,” to which Hone 
alludes in his Every-Day Book, vol. i. col. 45. 
(Jan. 6th) :— 


“Three priests clothed as kings with their servants 
carrying offerings, met from different directions of the 
church before the altar. The middle one who came from 
the east pointed with his staff to a star; a dialogue then 
ensued; and after kissing each other they began to sing, 
* Let us go and inquire ;’ after which the precentor began 
a responsory, ‘Let the Magi come.’ 
commenced; as soon as it began to enter the nave a 
crown like a star, hanging before the cross, was lighted 
up and pointed out to the Magi with ‘ Behold the star in 
the east.’ This being concluded, two priests standing at 


A procession then | 


each side of the altar answered meekly, ‘We are those | 


whom you seek,’ and drawing a curtain, showed them a 
child, whom, falling down, they worshipped. Then the 
servants made the offerings of gold, frankincense, and 
myrrh, which were divided among the priests. The 
Magi in the mean while continued praying until they 
dropped asleep; when a boy, clothed 1 


phets said are fulfilled.’ ” 


in an alb like an | 
angel addressed them with, ‘All things which the pro- - 
| Knight,” was chosen one of the eighteen assist 


Sr. Swirnnn. | 


It seems to me highly probable that the “ King 
Playe” referred to by J. G. N. is none other than 
the well-known representation still got up with 
much cost and care in various continental churches 
(and recently even in Ireland) shortly before Christ- 
mas. 

The “wise men” of our version of the serip- 
tures, who saw the star in the East, and brought 


of as Eastern Kings: In the church of Ara Cel; 
at Rome, a side chapel, as most tourists have wit- 
nessed, is fitted up exactly like a scene in a theatre, 
picturing the stable at Bethlehem, and wax-work 
figures the size of life represent the dramatis per. 
The kings are arrayed in rich mantles and 
crowns. Camels also bearing the gifts are often 
introduced into the tableau. Probably living peo- 
ple may formerly have assumed the characters, 
and enacted a miracle play on this subject ; as, 
while a more reverential feeling has substituted 
mute images, children, at Ara Ceeli at Jeast, still 
stand on a raised platform opposite the “ Kinge 
Playe " — if I may so assume it — and declaim set 
orations appropriate to the subject. M. F. 


Sire Wittram James, Baronet (2"¢ S. xii. 244.) 
—There appear to be some errors in Mr. Joux 
Pavin Puitwirs’s account of the above gentleman, 

1. The correct date of his creation as a baronet 
is 27th Aug. 1778, and not July 25th in that year, 

2. Elizabeth Anne was not his only surviving 
child. He died in December 1783, leaving an 
only son, Sir Edward William James, who died 
16th November, 1792, in the eighteenth year of 
his age, being buried at Eltham on the 24th of 
that month. 

In 1784 there was erected on Shooter's Hill a 
triangular tower to commemorate Sir William 
James's achievements in the East Indies. The 
inscription thereon records that the castle of 
Severndroog, on the coast of Malabar, fell to his 


=? 


superior valour and able conduct on the 2nd day 
of April, 1755. I presume that this is not the 
event to which your correspondent refers as 
having taken place on the 11th of February, 1756. 

I may add that Sir William’s widow (Anne, 
daughter and co-heiress of Edward Goddard, Esq. 
of S. Anne's, Westminster, and of Hartham in 
Wiltshire), died 9th August, 1789. 

I beg to refer your correspondent to Burke's 
Extinct and Dormant Baronetcies, 280; Court- 
hope’s Extinct Baronetage, 109; and Lysons’ 
Environs of London, iv. 414. C. I, Coorrr. 

Cambridge. 


SONe. 


SattonstTaLn Faminy (2°¢ S. xi. 409, 434, 
513.)—From the accounts given in Prince's New 
England Chronology, printed at Boston, N.E. in 
1736, it appears that “Sir Richard Saltonstal, 


ants appointed at the granting of the Charter of 
the Massachusetts Company by King Charles in 
March, 1629, and that in company with “ Governor 
Winthrop, Deputy-Governor Dudley, J. Johnson, 
W. Coddington, and Charles Fines, Esq., with y* 
Rev. Mr. George Phillips,” he embarked from 


| this place in April following (and not in 1630 as 


elsewhere recorded), having, at Yarmouth, 1. 


| on board the “ Arbella” signed “an humble re- 


gifts to the divine babe, are represented and spoken | quest. . . . to the rest of their Brethren of the 


(2-4 S. XU. Noy. 2,61, 
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Church of England... .. for the removal of | the fall of the bridge, - which the direct com- 
suspicions and misconstruction of Fae Beer aa, ” | munication from the city to the theatre was cut 
They arrived at Salem on 12th June following, | off. The theatre was opened in December, 1769, 
and in July settled at Charlestown, from whence | under the management of David Ross, of Covent 
“Sir R. Saltonstall with Mr. Phillips and several | Garden Theatre, who, in his second season, let 
others, went and settled a plantation and called | the theatre to Foote, who was greatly successful, 
it Watertown.” Le was present at the first court | and, in his farce of The Minor, gave imitations of 
held at Charlestown on August 23rd, and took an | Whitfield. This the preacher did not like, and 
active part both before and after leaving Eng- | denounced the player from the pulpit in these 
land in settling the affairs of the colony. There | terms: “ However much you all admire Mr. 
are alliances of other members of the Saltonstall | Foote, the devil will one d: ay make a football of 
or Saltingstall family with those of Pettus, Luckyn, | him.” (Somerville’s Life and Times, p. 71; Alex- 
Gurdon, and Mosley, found in the accounts given | ander Campbell's Journey from Edinburgh, 1802, 
of those families in Burke and other authorities. vol. ii, 170.) Cursapert Bene. 
Henry W. S. Tarton.9 


Resuscitation APTER Hanoeina (2™ S. xii. 
- 275.) —I sent the particulars of Patrick Red- 

Sonicitor’s Birt (2 S. xii. 245.)—The fol- | mond’s case (2" S. i. 53). My quotation was 
lowing translation by a gentleman connected with | from Edwards's Cork Remembrancer, p. 214; 
the British Museum of a solicitor’s bill of the | while your correspondent R. C. has probably con- 
early part of Elizabeth’s reign, which I found | sulted’ Mr. Tuckey’s more recent publication, 
among my family papers, you may consider worth | This will account for the slight difference be- 
insertion in “ N. & Q.,” and which I have been | tween us. ™ 


Southampton. 








induced to forward to you in consequence of the John Fitzgerald, “teacher of mathematics,” 
two which you have inserted in your number. anticipated Edwards, having published The Cork 
Horkyns versus Ropyns. Remembrancer in 1783 (Cork, 12mo, pp. 224) : — 
Michaelmas Term, 8 § 9 Eliz. “ T have been told ” (wrote the late Mr. Thos. Crofton 
. . “ d. Croker, in his Researches in the South of Ireland, p. 184,) 
For putting on the postea - . ° 2 0 “ that the author of this singular chronicle made a point 
For entering Judge sme ~~. - oe of being present at the death of every criminal whose 
Paid to the Clerk who entered the same ju ige- : exit he has recorded, and he generally marched in the 
ment with the postea  - 0 16 procession from the gaol to the gallows: on one occasion 
Paid to the Secondary of the office | for carrying it is reported of Mr. Fitzgerald, that, being confined to 
_the Record to the Treasury for examination 0 12 his bed by a severe illness, he actually petitioned the 
For the exemplitication of the whole matter | judge to postpone an execution, until he was sufficiently 
_with the Judgement thereof . 7 5 0 recovered to become a spectator.” 
For the Seal thereot . - - S 2 . ‘ 
For a Copy of the Judgement ° - O08 As Fitzgerald makes no mention of Redmond’s 
For the Attorney's ee : : - 3 4 execution, though it was so very remarkable, I 
— am inclined to think that it was the one referred 
= - - SS to by Mr. Croker. AbuBaA. 
Hopkyns versus SPALDING ; Morro or Winckiey Fairy (2™ S. xi. 350.) 
In the E. ‘xvchequer in the Term afore aid, on ites -_ po > 
P 2 —“Tendit in ardua Virtus” was the motto of 
aid to the Attorney there - - 3 4 ; > ~~ ss y 
For the Record of Appearance = 2 the Preston branch of the Winckley family. W. 
For Warrant of Attorney . . - O04 : gna S ; 
For my own proper Fee . . - 3 4 Separation or THE Sexes (2™' S. passim.) — 
So fur as my experience goes, this custom is uni- 
Sum - - 7 8 versal among the Baptists, Methodists, and Pres- 
3um of the whol 0 6 byterians, in the rural districts of the United 
Sur of the whole - . . Deohe ). M. Srevens. 
Received thereof of Mr. Sheldon’s servant 33 4 States. D. M.8 F 
— Guildford. 


SUDOE op SemnNNN D.D.H tll Rev. Goprrey Heatucorr, D.D. (2™ S. xii. 
F 7 alae 20 sna | 233) 257.)—I believe your correspondent will 
S ‘ALL or THE Nortu Barner, — (2"" | find what he requires in Glover's Derbyshire 
Ta ho ee Era eh ea | ater Chesterl), an in Fords Hitry of 
: ie fall of the bridge was attributed | (jostorfeld. H. 
y the enemies of stage performances to an inter- . 
pesition of Providence “in thus grac iously per- | Grey, Eart or Tancarvitte (2™ S. xii. 190.) 
mMitting the broad w: iy to the temple of Satan to | — Henry Grey, son and heir of John, first Earl 
be sudde *nly buried in ruins.” The Theatre Royal | of Tanquerville, married Antigone, the illegiti- 
(ree ently removed to make w: ay for the New Post | mate daughter of Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester 
Office) was in course of erection at the date of | Her arms are stated by Sandford (Genealogical 
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History, p. 319) to have been France and Eng- 


land quarterly, a border argent, over all a baston | 


azure; and these arms are spoken of as being 
impaled with those of her husband. 

I would beg to suggest to Serracnu that possi- 
bly the eseutcheon of pretence may have had 
reference to the honour of Tanquerville. 
thinks it worth while to investigate this point, I 
venture to hope that he will have the kindness to 
communicate to your readers the result of his in- 
quiries. Mrreres. 

Uriconium (2 S. xii. 327.) — Philips is inno- 
cent of the error imputed to him by A. A., who 
confounds Uriconium near Shrewsbury with Ari- 
conium in Herefordshire. 

The latter lost city gave name to Archenfield, 


the Arcenfelde of Domesday, and the subject of 


Fosbroke’s Ariconensia. 

An interesting account of its customs will be 
found in Domesday, i. fol. 179, col. 2. It occurs 
in Antonine (Jter xiii.) as Ariconium, and as the 
Sariconium of Richard of Cirencester (/ter xiv.), 
in Bertram’s Tres Scriptores, p. 39. 

LLANCASTRIENSIS., 

It is more than probable that Uriconium was 
destroyed in the great campaign of Cathwin and 
Ceawlin, a.p. 577, in which, according to the 
Saxon Chronicle, these associates took Gloucester, 
Cirencester, and Bath. The British elegy on 
the death of Kendelana, one of three British 
kings killed in the same campaign, augments this 
list of destruction with the names of other towns 
destroyed at the same period, viz., Pengwern 
(or Shrewsbury), Trena (or Tera), and Basa 
(or Baschurch), which latter place Villemaque 
(Bardes Bretons) rather funnily regards as Ba- 
sing, in Hants. Uriconium may have been actu- 
ally destroyed in this campaign, thongh unmen- 
tioned both by the Saxon chronicler and the 
British elegist. 

Your learned contributor will agree with me, 
that Camden's etymology of Wrekenceaster re- 
quires no refutation. H. C. C. 


Triat py Jury (2™ §S. xii. 291.) — In answer 
to Crarry, I beg to say that no such trial for 
murder, as is narrated in A Strange St ry, could 
by any possibility have oceurred in England forty 
years ago in the absence of the accused. 

The whole statement is full of error. We have 
counsel addressing a jury for a person accused of 
murder forty years ago. Now it was not till the 
6 and 7 Will. 4, c. 144, that counsel were allowed 
to address a jury for any person charged with any 
felony. . 

If the statement means, as it appears to do, 
that Grayle never was apprehended, “ but escaped 
to the Continent,” the proper proceeding would 
have been tooutlaw him. A person charged with 
felony must be present in court to be arraigned 
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and plead, and no trial can take place until a plea 
is pleaded. 

In cases of murder, the accused has always been 
in the dock when tried, and always will be so; for 
he will either be tried in the ordinary course jp 
the crown court of the county where the murder 
was committed, or at the Central Criminal Court, 
under the act which was passed in consequence of 
the notorious Palmer. That act was passed in 
order to provide for the trial of all murders where 
a fair trial could not be had in the county where 
the murder was committed, as I have good reason 
to know, as I drew the act. 

Criarry gives the oath correctly in cases of 
felony, where each juror is sworn separately. The 

oath is different in cases of misdemeanour, and 
the jury are sworn at once, each four of them 
holding a book. 

Formerly it was essential to prove the correct- 
ness of the name of any person alleged in the in- 
dictment to have been killed or injured, and Lord 
Cardigan was acquitted because the evidence 
failed to prove Tuckett’s names. But by the 14 

| and 15 Vict. c. 100, s. 1, the court may now amend 
the indictment in such cases according to the 
proof on the trial. 

The 11 Geo. IV. and 1 Will. IV. c. 70, 3. 9, under 
which some criminals may be tried in their ab- 
scence, has no bearing on the questions asked by 
Ciarry, because a person would never be tried 
for murder under it. 

I hope I have satisfactorily answered all Crarry 
wishes to know. C. S. Greaves. 


Mazer Bowrs (2™ S. xii. 172.) — In the “ Bal- 
lad of Gil Morice” (Percy's Reliques, vol. iii. p. 
97, edit. 1775), itis said — 

“Then up and spack the bauld bardn 
An angry man was he; 
He’s tain the table wi’ his foot, 
Sae has he wi’ his knee; 
Till siller cup and ezar dish 
In flinders he gard flee.” 


The note at the end says ezar, perhaps azure; is 





it not more likely to be mazer dish? If so, I 
would venture to submit that this spelling 
strengthens my former conjecture, that after all 


| the word mazer (or maple bowl) is but a corrup- 





tion of its Latin original acer. A. A. 
Poets’ Corner. 


“ Dramatic Preces ” (2™ §. xii, 249.) — Your 
correspondent R. I. will find a very favourable 
notice of this book, coupled with a pretty full ab- 
stract of its contents, in Mrs. Trimmer’s Guardian 
of Education for June, 1803, vol. ii. pp. 377-381. 
Watt appears only to have heard of the first 
volume. He gives the title as quoted by R. I, 
supplying no hint as to the author. The title in 
The Guardian is Dramatic Pieces, calculated to 
render Young Ladies amiable and Happy when their 
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School Education is comple ted. In three volumes, 
price 6s., by P. 1; Marshall. Mrs. Trimmer says 
the vé lumes were published long before the 
period at which she wrote, but gives no + lication 
as to the writer. Very probably “ P. repre- 
sents Mrs. Inchbald, who in 1784, was hie ty-one 
years of age, and had been five years a widow, 
her husband, Mr. Inchbald, having died in 1779. 

Dramatic Pieces, however, is not included in 
any list of her works that has come in my way. 
There was nothing in Mrs. Inchbald’s moral cha- 
racter to prevent her writing a work, deserving 
the high character given of it in The Guardian. 
If my conjecture be correct, she very probably 
made use of her husband's initials. Of this I am 
not certain, as every account I have consulted 
speaks of him simply as Mr. Inchbald.* 

I'he pieces in the three volumes are six, two in 
each volume. They are—‘ The Good Mother- 
in-Law,” “The Good Daughter-in-Law.” “ The 
Reformation,” “‘the Maternal Sister.” “ The 
Triumph of Reason,” “The Contrast.” J. 5S. G 


Tuomas Simon (2" S. xii, 218.) —I have rea- 
son to suppose that Pierre Simon, who married 
Anne Germain, was the father of Thomas Simon 
the engraver; and if Mr. Burn would have the 
kindness to furnish you with a verbatim extract 
from the marriage register, it is more than pro- 
bable that some further light would be thrown 
upon the point. 

From his Christian name it is to be inferred 
that Pierre Simon was not an Englishman. If he 
was of French origin, it is not unlikely that his 
family came from Dieppe, where the name of 
Simon frequently occurs in the Protestant archives. 
A careful examination of these archives (which, 
though in some disorder, are still preserved) 
might lead to more positive information. 

I believe that Thomas Simon was married in or 
about the year 1650, certainly not later than 
1653. And I think it likely that the marriage 
was solemnised at Maidstone, probably while 
Wilson was the incumbent. P. S. Carry. 





“Anp Now THE HrapsMman,” etc. (2™ S. xii. 
250.) The quotation, whose authorship is re- 
quired by Hermentrups, is the conclusion of the 
drama of The Castilian, a posthumous — ition 
of the late Judge Talfourd, and one not infi * to 
Ton or the Athenian C aptiv e. W . Waitine 


College Choristers’ Shool, Winchester. 


Jetsam, Fiotsam, etc. (2™ §. xii, 253.) —] 
have not aceess {0 any original authorities here, 
but Blackstone (Commen. i. 293 ; iii. 106), spells 
the latter word (as my remembrance serves me, it 
is gene rally spelt) ligan, not lagan. He defines 
the phrase as signifying goods cone in the sea, 
but tied to a eork or buoy, i in order to be found 


[* Joseph Inchbald, ob. 1779.] 
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again.” If so, the derivation from the Latin 
ligare is cl ir. It is curious to see what per- 
plexity is sometimes caused by a single wrong 
letter. Blackstone's reference is 5 Te p. 106 

A. A. 


Poets’ Corner. 


Birtn or Naporeon II. (2° S. xii. 195.) — 
The Dublin Review about twelve months ago con- 
tained a remarkable article on the duty of a ( 
tholic accoucheur in cases of extreme danger. | 
have now no access to the Review, but I remem- 
ber that the question was very fully discussed 
and that the too common practice of sacrificing 
the child to save the mother was severely con 
demned. Timon 


Proverns (2™ §S. xii. 302, 307, 309.) — Several 
of the French proverbs quoted by the Rrv. Canon 
WiutuiaMs are familiar to me in an English di 
For instance, “ Mauvaise maison,” &e. — 

“Tll fares the hapless family that shows 

A cock that’s silent, and a hen that crows.’ 
“Little pitchers have great ears,” to “ consult 
one’s nightcap,” &e. As to “ faire des fromages,” 
ask any giddy little girl performing the gyration 
described what she is doing, she will tell you 
* making a cheese.” 

“The beginning of the end” is not scriptural 
J. San’s friend was possibly thinking of Matt. 
xxiv. 8, or Mark xiii. 8 — “ the beginning of sor- 
rows.” 

The grace of God in the Highlands” I have 
often heard spoken of as a thing it would be use 
less to expect to find. But I suppose we need not 
look further for an origin to the saying than 
Lord Macaulay's description in his History of the 
state of the Highlands two centuries ago. 

“ Nine ways for Sunday ” is pugilistic, is it not? 
Unless an authority on the subject can offer a 
better explanation, I should take Sunday to re- 
present the rest the spent fighter require Ss. 

Jos J. BArpweit Workarp, M.A. 

Daventers or WinntAm tHe Lion — In a 
former paper (2° S. xii. 154) I took occasion to 
observe that there were some historical questions 
to be solved respecting the daughters of William 
the Lion, King of Scotland. I now beg to propose 
the following Queries : — 

1. How many legitimate daughters had King 
William of Scotland, and what were their names? 

To whom were they married, and when ? 

8. What issue, if any, was left by the one that 

was married to Hubert de Burgh ? Mrteres. 


Lecenps or Sworps (2"¢ §. xi. 390; xii. 279.) 
“Do not draw me without reason, or sheathe 
me without honour,” is not only a “common in- 
scription upon sword blades in Spain,” but is to 
be found in every variety of letter on another, 
and scarcely so respectable a weapon: to wit, the 
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] 

bowie knife of the American rowdy and back- cannot, with any certainty, proceed with the pedi- 
woodsman. gree; but if Y. S. M. will communicate with me, 

And here let me remark, that while Birming- I shall be glad to refer him to other members of 
ham has the reputation of manufacturing idol the family, who may probably be able to furnish 
gods for the heathen, to Sheflield belongs the | him with a full account of the family during the 
scarcely less unenviable distinction of turning out | seventeenth century. 
all the bowie knives that figure so largely in| In Burke’s History of the Landed Gentry, 4 


American quarrels and newspapers. pretty full account is given, obtained, I imagine, 
D. M. Srevens. | from the present head of the Irish branch, the 
Guildford. | Very Rev. Anthony Lyster, Dean of Leighlin, 


Ortver Cromwetet (2™ §, xii. 285.) — Any- | Lessness Heath eo Caawensn Leven, 
thing bearing on the life of Oliver Cromwell ee 
cannot fail to interest, and therefore thanks are |  TRamways (2 S. Xl. 229, 276.)—I have not 
due to Mr. Joun Wenster for putting on record | Roscoe's edition of North's Lives, but in the 
in the columns of “ N. & Q.” —“ beyond risk of | original edition of 1742 the passage relating to 
destruction ” — the two documents which appeared | tramways, to which I presume Mr. Stevens refers, 
in your last number. By them we learn that | is in p. 136. P ‘ 

Cromwell was not a colonel in 1642, as stated by | Roger North is speaking (between 1675 and 
Mr. Carlyle (vol. i. p. 177). But there is no rea- | 1682) of the “strange histories” he heard at 
son for inferring that he was “a foot soldier.” | Newcastle about the coal-works. One of them he 
He was evidently a captain of cavalry. The term | thus relates : — 

“troop” had always reference, then as now, to “ Another thing that is remarkable is their Wayleaves; 
“horse;” the “foot” were designated as belong- | for when men have pieces of ground between the colliery 
ing to bands, companies, or regiments; and | and the river, they sell leave to lead coals over their 


. P round; and so dear, that the owner of a rood of ground 
mounted arquebusiers, and dragoons with muskets, | el expect 201 per annum for this leave. The be 


were in great requisition during the civil war. of the carriage is by laying rails of timber from the col- 
S.D.S, | liery down to the river, exactly straight and parallel; 


= ns ae — Thi and bulky carts are made with four rowlets fitting these 
Bacon ‘ Cone ERENCE (2"¢ S. xii. 197.) I his rails; whereby the carriage is so easy that one horse will 
word is a marked instance of the absence of the | draw down four or five chaldron of coals, and is an im- 


word Conversation in its modern sense, which I | mense benefit to the coal merchant.” 


have had occasion to notice before. The only difference between the Butterley and 
A. Dr Moreax. | the Newcastle works seems to be that the one 

Lyster Famity (2™ S. viii. 69.) — A Query | was of timber and the other of iron. No name 
respecting this family appeared in “ N. & Q.” (No. | is given by North to the Newcastle “ way ;” but 
186), July 23, 1859. Although a considerable time | that Mr. Benjamin Outram has no claim to be 
has elapsed, the writer Y. 5. M. is still probably | the god-father of the present designation, appears, 
a reader of “N. & Q,,” and may be glad of the | not only from J.N.’s reference to the previous 


little information I am possessed of. act of parliament, but also from the following ex- 
Walter Lyster (or Lister) of Milltown Pass, | tract from Buchanan’s Technological Dictionary: 
who was the first of the family who settled in Ire- “Tram. A local name given to coal-waggons in the 


land, was born at Westby in Yorkshire. He was | neighbourhood of Newcastle-upon-Tyne; hence the word 
a member of the Yorkshire family of Lister, who | ‘"am-way was given to the road prepared to receive them.’ 
now have the barony of Ribblesdale. Walter Epwarp Foss. 
married a daughter of Chief Justice Osbaldeston, Warer-cotour Drawings (2" S. xii. 210.)— 
and accompanied him to Ireland as his secretary, | Some fine drawings by David Cox and De Wint 
A.D. 1560; he died January 28, 1622, leaving one (and others), engraved in the Graphic LIllustra- 
son Anthony, who, according to an imperfect copy | tions of Warwickshire, are now in the possession 
of the family pedigree in my possession, was | of Mr. Thomas Underwood of this town, who is 
murdered in 1642, He (Anthony) had two sons, | re-issuing that work in a cheaper form. Trwox. 
Thomas, who married, 1st, O'Kelly; and 2ndly, Birmingham. 

Lady Aylmer, and from whom are descended the 
Lysters of Grange; and John, who married Bel- 
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lew. | (1* S. ix, 127, 257, 567.) —To%the instances col- 

Thomas had three sons, John, who lived to the lected under the above references, may be added 
patriarchal age of ninety-nine, having been born | Canterbury Cathedral. J. Eastwoop. 
on the 30th March, 1715, and dying on the 4th George Wuarron (2 §, xii. 271.) — Whar- 


March, | 1816; Anthony, who married Whitney, | ton’s works were collected as follows : — 
and W illiam, who married Gunning. My copy | “The Works of the late most excellent Philosopher 
is so imperfect, and, 1 may add illegible, that I | and Astronomer, Sir George Wharton, Bart. Collected 
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into One entire Volume. 
Physick and Astrology. 
John Leigh, at Stationers’ Hall. 


London: Printed by H. H. for 
1683.” 8vo, 

This collection goes so far as even to take from 
the series of Almanacs the occasional bits of verse 
which they contain. But there is neither Novice 
Astrologer instructed, nor Merlinus Elencticus. The 
Merlin Anglici Errata is there. In it, Wharton 
states that he had published Almanacs under the 
name of Naworth, into which he had “ anagram- 
matiz'd” his own name, and which Booker and 
Lilly forthwith punned into No worth. His reason 
was fear of the law against sorcery, &c. The date 
of this work is 1647: it is hardly likely he should 
have been writing against Lilly under two names 
in one year; especially as in that year he also 
published the Bellum Hybernicale against Booker, 
with occasional digression against Lilly. Both 
works are by Captain Wharton: a title gained 
from the troop which he had raised from his own 
estate in the civil war. A. De Morean, 


Temrie Famiries (2™ §. xii. 30, 78, 136, 176.) 
—There are two Shenes (or Sheens) in Surrey. 
One we may designate as Shene proper, which is, 
or rather was, the ci-devant original parish of 
Richmond. It was situate on the banks of the 
Thames, opposite to Isleworth, and connected with 
the mother church of Kingston-upon-'Thames. 
The other, denominated East Sheen, is a ham- 
let in the parish of Mortlake, which sprang up in 
the beginning of the last century, upon the con- 
siderable aggrandizement of gentlemen's seats in 
that parish. 

Shene proper is distinguished by too many me- 
morable and remarkable events and persons to 
be much enlarged upon here. ‘Three as great 
monarchs, taken collectively, as England ever saw, 
terminated their earthly sovereignty there, viz. Ed- 
ward III., Henry VII., and Elizabeth ; and from 
the time of Henry III. to that of George IV., a 
space of upwards of five hundred years, it has 
been, with very little interruption, the residence 
of royalty. 

These two places have given titles to two baro- 
netcies, between which there has not been the 
least consanguinity, but merely the same name. 
Sir William Temple was created a baronet in 
1666, and was of a family originally settled at 
Shene proper. The other baronet, Sir John, pos- 
sessed property at East Sheen, was of Irish extrac- 
tion, and ultimately became Viscount Palmerston. 
There are continual mistakes made between these 
two families, and I beg to submit these remarks, 
subject to the correction of any reader of “ N. & 


By John Gadbuary, Student in | 


Q." who can elucidate the subject, should I be in | 


error. ’, 

P.S. About the close of the last century there 
was a Consul-general from Great Britain to Ame- 
rica for the protection of Trade of the Eastern 


States, who resided at New York, Sir John Tem- 
ple, Bart. Was he not of the Irish family? See 
the Royal Kalendar for 1799, p. 107. 


EaGre anv Curtp (2" §. xii. 206, 239.)— For 
the origin of this sign, may we not go back to the 
classics? Vide Martial (lib. i. 7), De Leone 
Cesaris : — 

“ thereas aquila puerum portante per auras, 
I}lesum timidis unguibus hesit onus.” 
Thus translated by Rev. John Rawlet, B.D., in 
his Poetich Miscellanies, p. 132 : — 
“ An Eagle once a Child aloft did bear: 
The Child secure, the Eagle most in fear.” 
- E. HLA. 

EricraM on SHeepsuanks (2™ §, xii. 68, 98.) 
—This story is not yet quite perfect. Mr. Sheep- 
shanks did not merely mispronounce satire, but 
he wrote it Satyr in a notice about lectures pasted 
up in the hall of Jesus College: not by mistake, 
but on a theory about the word, as I have heard 


| said. 


The last of the story that I ever heard was as 
follows : — Nearly thirty years ago, a sharp con- 
troversy commenced between my friend the late 
Richard Sheepshanks, Fellow of Trinity College, 
and some opponents who did not know Cambridge. 
These opponents got hold of the epigram, and 
spread it about as an instance of the low esteem 
in which Mr, Sheepshanks of Trinity was held at 
Cambridge. ‘They did not know how he came to 
be called a Satyr, or what was meant by a Satyr 
of Jesus. They were set right by a common 
friend of all the disputants, who came to me with 
a grave face, much afraid that one of his friends 
was hit very hard, and heard the real truth. 

A. De Morean. 

Danby or LEAKE, Etc. (2™ 8. xii. 290.) —The 
pedigree of Danby, of Great-Leake, was entered 
by Sir William Dugdale in his Visitation of the 
county of York, at “ Thirske, 23° Aug. 1665.” 
It begins with “ Thomas Danby of Leak, in co. 
Ebor.”; who died in or about 1623 (Surtees Soc. 
imprint, p. 93.) A pedigree of the family of Danby 
of Farneby is to be found in Ralph Thoresby’s 
Ducatus Leodiensis, Whittaker’s edit., p. 201. It 
commences two generations before the Norman 
Conquest. Dr. Whittaker, however, takes occa- 
sion to remark in a note, that he required evi- 
dence as to these very early descents ; a require- 
ment which, I may venture to add, has not yet 
been satisfied. K. P. D. E. 
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